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in the Tanjore district, the chief goddesses of the large
tribe of village deities are seven sisters, who are
regarded as emanating from Parvati,1 the wife of Siva.
Revenge by Suicide. In the Warangal taluq of the
Hyderabad State there are numerous slabs of stone
with figures of a man in the act of cutting his throat
carved on them in bas-relief. The story goes that in
ancient days a king of Warangal promised some Wudders
(navvies) a sum of gold for digging a large tank.
When they appeared before him for payment, he offered
them silver instead; and they went away very sad and
angry, and came back again a few days afterwards and
all cut their throats in the presence of the king, so that
their spirits might haunt and torment him for the rest
of his life. They have been worshipped from that day
to this, and are among the most popular gods of the
district. It was a truly Indian method of taking revenge,
and I have often heard of similar acts of retaliation even
in modern times.
Basavanna of the Badagas. The following stories,
current among the Badagas on the Nilgiri Hills, in
South India, may possibly preserve, in a perverted
form, the memory of some trivial incidents, which the
superstitious fancy of the villagers turned into signs
and wonders. The village of Kateri is about ten miles
from Ootacamund, and the Kateri falls have been
utilized to generate the electric power that now works
the Government cordite factory in the broad valley on
the other side of the hills. But long before cordite or
electric power were thought of, when the Muham-
madans ruled in Mysore, one of the villagers of Kateri
went down to the plains to pay tribute. When he went
to a river to perform puja (worship) to a lingam, the
emblem of the god Siva, he found on the river bank a
stone in the form of an ox* He put it in his pocket,
intending to give it to his children as a toy. But when he
got home, he forgot all about the stone ; and it remained
in his pocket till he went down to another river near
1 See p. 122 n.